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power than the study of the organisation of which
he was the head. Trade unionism is very impor-
tant in Russia. Unless a worker is a member of a
union he cannot hope to find employment and will
lose the all-important ration card. Food in the
Soviet Union is issued by the Government stores,
and the rations allowed the people vary according
to the nature of their work. A domestic or profes-
sional worker, for example, earns less than a manual
worker, the latter being the Soviet's most prized
creature. As head of this vast organisation, Lepse
could stop all work in Russia at short notice. He
did so once in Lenin's time, even going to the
astonishing length of defying that all-powerful
dictator. At the time Lepse reasoned that the
industrialists were not receiving sufficient from the
peasants in return for their own products, money
being temporarily in disuse, as that was the period
before the coming of the " New Economic Policy."

Lepse, furious at the position of iron- and steel-
workers, who were not getting clothes or boots and
were reduced to the verge of starvation, put his
foot down. A general strike was declared and main-
tained till Lepse had his way.

Lepse's first assistant at the time of my visit was
a man called Vaxoff, and as a matter of courtesy I
was taken to his office. Victor Vaxoff was a wild
and woolly Communist, who talked to me like a
street-corner orator. He spoke good English,
learned in America, where he had lived for some
time, and his only subject was Communism of the
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